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ROSES 


OWN ROOT, 3-INCH, $15.00 PER 100 
$140.00 PER 1,000 


2000 CECILE BRUNNER 

1200 HADLEY 

1000 COLETTE MARTINET 
4000 WHITE KILLARNEY 

2000 DBL. WHITE KILLARNEY 
2200 KILLARNEY BRILLIANT 
3000 MRS. AARON WARD 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, ‘CONN. 


GLADIOLI 


King, America, Halley, 
Schwaben, and other 
good varieties, wéll 
grown stock, long stems. 


$6.00, $8.00 and 
$10.00 per 100 


Everything in 
Cut Flowers, Plants, Greens, 
Ribbons and Supplies 


BUSINESS HOURS 
7 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


S. S. PENNOCK COMPANY 
The Wslesale |, Philadelphia 


1608-1620 Ludlow St. Franklin & St. Paul Sts. 
WASHINGTON, 1216 H 8t., N. W. 


NEW YORK 
117 W. 28th St. 








Winter-Flowering Roses 


We still have left about five thousand ROSALIND (Glorified 
Ophelia). This is much darker than the original Ophelia. Buds are 
bright coral, which changes to a clear pink when flowers are devel- 
oped. One of our best sellers. Strong plants, 3%4-in. pots, $30.00 per 
100. 

We can supply, also, the following varieties in more or less 
limited quantities as long as unsold, strong plants from 3%-inch pots: 
Per 1 


COLUMBIA and MRS. CHAS. RUSSELL 

SILVIA (Yellow Ophelia) 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, DOUBLE WHITE KILLARNEY, 
KILLARNEY BRILLIANT, HOOSIER BEAUTY, OPHE- 
LIA, SUNBURST, and MIGNON, or CECILE BRUNNER.. 25.00 


FERNS 


We have a splendid lot of ferns for immediate shipment, in the 
following varieties and sizes: 


mt 3 > ar elegantissima compacta, mucosa, and Smithii, 
ne 


NEPHROLEPIS mucosa and Smithii, 5 in 
NEPHROLEPIS elegantissima and Harris, 8 inch 
NEPHROLEPIS elegantissima, 10 inch 
NEPHROLEPIS nanus (Dwarf Boston), 8 inch 


LARGE SPECIMEN HYDRANGEA 


FOR JULY AND AUGUST FLOWERING 


MME. E. MOUILLERE (white); HORTENSIS and OTAKSA 
(piak). Grown in butter tubs; about 18 to 24 flowers per 
plan 

MME, E, MOUILLERE and OTAKSA. Extra large s imen 
grown in half-barrels; 4 to 4% ft. Ls yar well bud ed, june 
beginning to show color $15.00 to $25.00—according to size 


F. R. PIERSON, # Tarrytown, N, Y. 








Geraniums 


We have a fine lot of 2-inch stock for immediate 
shipment, and are also booking orders for next 
season at the current price of $2.75 per 100, 
$22.50 per 1,000, in a good assortment of popular 
kinds such as S. A. Nutt, Edmund Blanc, Mad. 
Racamier, General Grant, etc., also a good assort- 
ment of singles which will make good winter 
blooming stock. 


Hardy English Ivy 
2-inch, $2.50 per 100, $22.50 per 1,000 
FERNS 


Boston and Scottii, 5-inch pot grown at $4.80 per 
dozen, $35.00 per 100, shipped without pots. 
Table Ferns, assorted 3-inch, $6.00 per 100. 


Cash With Order. 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 
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Strong Plants in 3% 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


CYCLAMEN PLANT 


Trade Price on Application 


Farquhar’s Gold 
Medal Strain 


in. pots, $25.00 per 100 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Whole sate and Retail 


IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 
Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 








Register your name for our 
Wholesale Catalogue of 
FRENCH AND HOLLAND 
BULBS 
Ready Shortly 


Also PERENNIALS for FLORISTS, 
ask for Special Prices. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
Through to 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK CITY 


























WURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


We are subscribers te the Nurserymen’s 
Fund fer Market Development, alse “Say 
I¢ With Flewers” Publicity Oampaign. 








ORCHIDS 


We grow and sell nothing but ORCHIDS. 
If you are in the market for this clase ef 
plants we respectfully solicit your inquiries 
and orders. Special lists on application. 


LAGER & HURRELL, Summit, N. + 

















We are Headquarters for the BEST OF EVERYTHING 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


With our Stock Seed Farm at Grass Lake, Mich., and our growing stations in 
every part of the United States where seeds are grown successfully, all in charge 
of capable and experienced men, we are equipped for and are producing 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of all kinds in quantity and of highest quality. 
Glad to quote for present delivery or on growing contract for crop of 1919. 


| JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 

















“Seeds with a Lineage” 


All Varieties 


Thoroughly tested at our trial grounds, Raynes 
Park, London, England. Send for Catalogue 


166 Chamber of 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc., comet ride Bouse, Mas 





J. BOLGIANO & SON 


Careful Seed Growers and Seed Distribu- 
tors for One Hundred Years 


WRITE FOR GUR 1918 SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
Te Market Gardeners and Florists 


Pratt and Light Ste., BALTIMORE, MD. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seeds and Bulbs 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, CORP. 


41-64 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















BURNETT BROS. 
Seeds, —* Plants 
c. 


92 Chambers St., New York 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 














W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
SEEDS, PLANTS AND BULBS 
Horticultural Sundries 


106 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


GARDEN SEED 


BEET, CARROT, PARSNIP, RADISH and 
GARDEN PBA SBD in variety; also other 
items of the short crep of this past season 
as wel as a full line ef Garden Seeds, will 
be quoted you upen application te 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 
82 Dey St., NEW YORK and ORANGE, CONN 











Whon writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticuttare 


KELWAY & SON 


SPECIALIZE IN 


SEEDS 


(personally selected strains ) 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Write for Special Prices, Spot or 
Forward 


Only Address, LANGPORT, Eng. 








FREESIA PURITY 


IMPROVED 


% 50 
Mammoth Bulbs, 5% to % inch. 15.00 
Large Jumbo Bulbs, % inch... 18.00 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


172 W. Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO, ILL. 

















Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 


BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
WHOLESALE AND REETAIL 
Reselected Strains in Seeds. 
Improved styles in Implements 
© upon application. 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASs. 











When writing to advertisers kindly 
- mention HORTICULTURE 


Little Ads. That Bring 
Big Returns 


Little Ads, {m our Classified Buyers’ Direo- 
tory bring big returns to both advertiser 
Anything wanted by florists, gardeners, 
park and cemetery superintendents, ete., 
ean be sold through this medium, 

Don’t fail to read over these Ads. in each 
issue and you may find one or more thas 
will prove profitable te you. 
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I have been somewhat surprised that 
more general use is not made in this 
country of weed killers, especially in 
times like these when labor is exceed- 
ingly scarce and high priced. A gal- 
lon of weed killer will save a vast 
amount of work in keeping walks, 
drives, courts, laundry yards and the 
like free from growth of any kind. 
Moreover, one application will last for 
a year. Only a few days ago I saw a 
young gardener laboriously digging a 
growth of weeds out of a driveway 
with a hoe. It was very hard, monot- 
onous work, and seemed to me like a 
useless and unecessary waste of time 
and strength. The fact that weed kill- 
ers are used much more generally 
across the water is attested by the nu- 
merous advertisements which appear 
in the English papers. Just now con- 
siderable discussion has been brought 
about by the introduction of a weed 
killer which is entirely harmless to 
livestock of all kinds. Apparently there 
have been some losses in the past, 
as a result of poultry drinking from 
pools which have been poisoned by the 
material used, but the danger from 
this sort of thing, as conditions are in 
this country, is very slight. It would 
seem as though the use of a good weed 
killer should be taken as much as a 
matter of course as that of fertilizer 
or insecticide, 





- 


This has been a wonderful spring 
for climbing roses, and it is evident 
that the interest in them is growing 
rapidly among all classes. There was 
a@ good attendance at the recent rose 
show in Boston, and the show was one 
of the best held this season, although 
it was by no means as large as it 
ought to have been. The fact that it 
is possible to have a long season by 
choosing different varieties of climb- 
ing roses is commonly overlooked. 
The very earliest climber to bloom in 
my collection was the new rose Aunt 
Harriet, which was put out originally 
I believe by Conard & Jones, a large 
part of the stock then being sold to the 
Farm Journal, the publishers of which 
gave it its name. It is a very good 
red rose, and a strong grower, but its 
early blooming habit seems to be the 
greatest point in its favor. 

The Climbing American Beauty has 
bloomed quite early, and so has Dr. 








Van Fleet, a rose which is not easily 
surpassed. American Pillar has been 
in flower for a week, and excites more 
admiration than anything else I grow. 
In fact, it is the only rose which some 
visitors seem able to see. As this is 
written, Excelsa is just coming into 
bloom. I know of no climber which 
flowers more profusely, and I am sure 
there is no other rose in its class 
which is better adapted for training on 
a post, pillar or dead tree. It has short 
lateral branches arranged one above 
another to the very top. Growing on 
a cedar post it looks almost like a live 
tree; and the contrast in its habit of 
growth as compared with Purity close 
by is most marked. 

Purity is a fine white rose, about 
equal to Silver Moon, but grows in a 
somewhat straggling fashion which in- 
terferes with the full expression of its 
beauty. Among the latest of the newer 
climbers to flower is Elizabeth Ziegler, 
put out by A. N. Pierson, I believe, and 
considered as an improvement over 
Dorothy Perkins. Some day, no doubt, 
we shall have a class of climbing roses 
flowering all through the summer. 
Then the climbing rose will certainly 
be among the most popular of all out- 
door flowering plants. 





What has been written in Horricut- 
TURE about the spoliation of the coun- 
tryside by children is of course worthy 
of attention, but after all there are few 
children who show more downright 
lawlessness than many of the motor- 
ists who drive into the country from 
the towns. Some of these people seem 
to think that the owner of a country 
estate has no rights which a city man 
needs to respect. Several instances of 
pure bolshevism have recently come to 
my attention. A few days ago the own- 
er of a large estate in a suburb of one 
of our cities told me that a party of 
men and women in automobiles had 
stopped in front of her house when her 
cherry trees were in full bloom and 
had deliberately pulled off armfuls of 
branches. When she finally left the 
house and remonstrated with them 
they told her that it was really none 
of her business, because very likely 
either she or her ancesters had come 
by their property in some underhand 
way, and that anybody had a right to 
help himself. There was nothing to 
do but watch these well dressed an- 
archists drive off with their booty. 


This, however, was an even less un- 
pleasant experience than that of an- 
other woman owning a large suburban 
estate. It happens that at one side of 
the grounds a flight of steps leads to 
the street. The owner of the place 
came out of the house and started to 
leave the grounds in this way, but 
found that the steps were occupied by 
a crowd of young men and young 
women who absolutely refused to rise 
in order that she might pass. In other 
words they would not allow her to 
leave her own grounds, and she finally 
went back. 

This same woman had a number of 
waterfowls in a pond near the house 
and the dogs of passersby killed prac- 
tically all of them, going into the 
water and striking them down with 
their paws. 


I also heard of a case where an au- 
tomobile party was found last fall raid- 
ing an apple orchard. They had a 
basket filled with apples, and although 
when they were discovered they finally 
went away, they refused as requested 
to leave the apples, which they had 
picked, but carried them off with them. 

It would be an easy matter to multi- 
ply instances of this kind. In fact 
there is just one other of which I will 
speak, because it seemed particularly 
wanton. The owner of an attractive 
country home had planted a large 
number of somewhat rare ferns along 
a shady embarkment. One day some 
people were found digging up these 
ferns and putting them into baskets. 
They were asked to desist and to leave 
the ferns which they had dug up, but 
they only laughed at the request and 
finally carried the ferns away, so that 
now only a few plants remain of what 
had been the owner’s pride and joy. 





Unfortunately many of the depreda- 
tions are committed by men and 
women who seem to be educated 
Americans. In some sections, though, 
foreigners go out into the country in 
large numbers and are difficult to deal 
with. It isn’t every gardener who has 
the initiative of one in New Hamp- 
shire. A party of Greeks came into 
the garden and began helping them- 
selves to the products of the trees. 
When ordered to go away, they re- 
fused, and exclaimed in broken Eng- 
lish: “Free country, free country. 
Free you, free me.” Thereupon the 
gardener uncoupled the hose and 
turned a powerful stream upon the un- 
welcome visitors, who concluded that 
that particular garden was not so free 
as they had expected, and beat a hur- 
ried retreat. 
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FERN S 
Per 100 Per 1000 
BOSTON js inane Ba ROSES 
ae com. | preteens: 100 1000 
VE ACTA oo eeeees - $50 55.00 Tauschendschon 2)-inch ..................-.. $10.00 $90.00 
TEDDY, JR....... “ 6.50 baw Dorothy Perkins 21-inch ...................-- 10.00 90.00 


Stock all sold until June ist. 


Order either direct or through 
8. S. Skidelsky & Co., Sole Agents 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY H. BARROWS, WHITMAN, MASS. 


OHARLES H. TOTTY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MADISON, N. J. 

















SEED OF 


Sim’s Gold Medal Pansies 


A fine selection of the best of that 
wonderful strain. If you want the very 
best don’t fail to get some of this seed. 
% o2., $4.00; % oz., $7.50; 1 oz., $15.00 
Cash or satisfactory trade references. 
No C. O. D. shipments 


.. J. REUTER CO. 
PLANT BROKERS 
329 Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass. 


Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


4 ineh pets, extra heavy, $85.00 per hun- 
dred; 6 ineh, $75.00 per hundred. 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, P8-ADBrrau. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SPECIALISTS 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 























PA hg monn UM PLICATUM 


OAK BRAND SHRUBS. 
The & [He | WEST GROVE 
co.| @ | pannus. 














ROBERT DYSART 
GERAUMED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Simple metheds ef pe opens 
BOOKS BALANCED AND ADJUSTED 
4 STATE STREET .. BOSTON 
Telephone Main 56 








A Card This Size 


Caste oot Se per Week 
m ¥ Order 


It would Seep your name and your 

arg 9 before the whole trade. 

A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order, 














FIELD GROWN ROSES 


2 and 3-year old 
Tauschendschon, Perkins, Excelsa, 
Crimson Ramblers, Lady Gay, Hia- 
watha and others. For Fall delivery 
$40.00 per 100, 1-year-old plants, 
$25.00 per 100. 





od U. LIGGIT, 303 Bulletin Bldg. P hiladelphia, P. a. 


GODFREY CALLAS 


The true type 


100 1000 
21-in. pots ...... $5.00 $40.00 
3 -in. pots ...... 7.00 60.00 
31f-in. pots ...... 14.00 




















IBOLIUM “Hsesc” HARDY PRIVET “ “tciun.0"" 


TO BE SENT OUT IN THE FALL OF 1919. Introducers of Box-Barberry. 
Elm City Nursery Co. WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., New Haven, Ct. 











FREESIA BULBS 


Purity (improved) 


Per 1000 

Size %4-Séths inch (large).......... $8.50 

Size %ths-% inch (mammoth...... 13.50 
NOW READY 


CALLA LILY BULBS 


Size 1%4-2 inches, $9.00 per 100 
Cash with order, less 2 per cent, 


MCHUTCHISON & C0., “Aone 


95 Chambers Street NEW YORK 











E. W. FENGAR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


147-187 Linden Ave. 
IBVINGTON, N. J. 














SEEDS AND BULBS | 


Booddington’s 


128 Chambers St., N. Y. City 











“WE HAVE POOLED.” 


The way some of our enthusiastic 
friends have overlooked their sub- 
scriptions to our Publicity Campaign 
reminds me of a story that appeared 
in “Tid-Bits” recently: 

“I missed my regular morning ex- 
ercise this morning.” 

“How was that?” 

“The seven-thirty-five was late and 
I didn’t have to run for it.” 

Everybody is agreed that our cam- 
paign is a good thing for the business 
generally but nevertheless we must 
have something to keep the expense of 
the campaign balanced and as an evi- 
dence of the effect of our National 
Publicity Campaign may we submit 
the advertisement below as a criterion 
that the florists too believe in pool ad- 
vertising and that we recognized the 
benefits jointly. 


Pool Advertising. 


Advertising by associations is a de- 
velopment of recent years. 

Suppose you were a grower of oran- 
ges, raisins, peaches or apples on the 


Pacific coast—what could you do indi- 
vidually to advertise your own pro- 
duct? 

Or suppose you raised cranberries or 
owned a saw-mill or tamed leather or 
manufactured Magnesia or quarried 
granite, you could advertise nationally 
only through your association. 

Now the success of association ad- 
vertising depends first of all on the 
creation of a strong governing power 
—a “boss.” 

Without a “boss,” advertising may 
even disrupt the organization itself. 

If the advertising is very successful, 
it will bring tangible returns and the 
resultant squabbles over the division 
of spoils cause dissensions. 

Or if a select governing committee 
of seven to seventeen all take a hand, 
the advertising is so emasculated by 
inhibitions as to die of anaemia. 

Pool advertising must have a con- 
trol that will insure an adequate ap- 
propriation for at least three years 
and an impartial insistance on a main- 
tenance of standards by all members. 

Henry Penn, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 
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NOVELTIES AND NURSERYMEN 


The discussion in HorTIcuLTURE 
about the introduction of novelties, the 
apparent lack of enterprise on the part 
of some nurserymen, the value of ad- 
vertising and the like, has aroused no 
little interest. Mr. Wyman, of the Fra- 
mingham Nurseries, has written a let- 
ter in which he presents a phase of 
the matter which has not been taken 
It may be that his point of 
view is not that of all nurserymen, and 
it will be interesting if a discussion 
can be started which will bring out 
the attitude of the trade in general. 
Mr. Wyman’s letter follows: 


up before. 


“In the June 21 issue of Horticut- 
TURE under the heading “Rambling Ob- 
servations of a Roving Gardener,” the 
subject of advertising plant novelties 
attracted my attention. The author of 
the paragraph beginning “Rosa Hugo- 
nis was put across by publicity,” if I 


mistake not, made a very similar ut- 
terance at the meeting of the New 
England Nurserymen’s Association 
held in Boston last January. 

“To his contention Mr. J. Edward 
Moon, the well-known Pennsylvania 
Nurseryman, gave the following 
answer: ‘We cannot patent our plant 
novelties.’ As everybody knows a man- 
ufacturer can patent any invention or 
discovery he makes and thereby re- 
ceives protection for a period of sev- 
eral years. During this period only he 
can manufacture this article unless 
he permits others to manufacture 
upon a royalty basis. 

“Again, as everybody knows, nurs- 
erymen have not this protection. We 
can spend time, effort and money in 
propagating, testing and advertising 
a new plant but our neighbor can steal 
a cutting or two or a few seeds, start 
propagating and when the demand has 
been created by the originator the 
aforesaid neighbor can reap the bene- 
fit without fear of legal prosecution. 
This is not a theoretical case at all. 

“Please do not misunderstand my at- 
titude as being opposed to advertising 
what you have to sell but along with 
Mr. Moon I maintain that it is seldom 
practical to advertise extensively any 


plant novelty until the firm who origi- 
nates or introduces this plant shall be 
afforded reasonable protection. 

“This is undoubtedly a matter for 
the American Association of Nursery- 
men to take up. It would be necessary 
for the association to establish a plant 
registry having as its registrar a man 
well up in the horticultural world but 
not interested in the nursery business; 
a man such as Professor Sargent of the 
Arnold Arboretum, for instance. 

“The next step would be to get a 
federal law enacted providing patent 
protection to the originating or intro- 
ducing firm who had first registered 
the plant at the plant registry. Until 
such arrangements can be made, I be- 
lieve it would be impracticable to ad- 
vertise extensively any plant novelty.” 


Another Angle 


Apparently there are many angles 
from which this whole question may be 
viewed. The attitude of the layman 
who is almost enough of an expert to 
be called a professional is reflected in 
an article by Louise B. Wilder, in the 
Garden Magazine for July. Under the 
title of “The Blindness of Dealers,” 
Mrs. Wilder says: “Last month the 
editor (of the Garden Magazine) 
administered to the plant dealers, 
seedsmen, etc., a shaking up that has 
been wanting for a long time. May it 
bear fruit! It is not meet that Ameri- 
can gardeners who are interested be- 
yond the elementary stages of their 
craft should have to turn to Europe 
for material with which to pursue it. 
Just now the country is swept by a 
wave of enthusiasm for rock garden- 
ing; but how few are the rock plants 
that are to be procured at home! A 
search through dozens of catalogues 
will reveal few beyond the most or- 
dinary kinds. In the matter of seed 
the situation is even more barren. A 
lady wrote me a few days ago, after 
reading an article in Country Life 
upon this phase of gardening, wherein 
only easily grown rock plants were 
mentioned, that she was unable to find 
seed of a single one of these plants in 
the catalogue of one of our. most prom- 
inent eastern seedsmen! Just fancy! 
I should be ashamed to put into print 
the number of times a year I am under 


the necessity of giving the names of 
foreign seedsmen to persons who in- 
quire where they may find the seeds of 
plants that have been grown freely in 
my garden for years. English seeds- 
men are establishing in this country 
branches that are widely patronized. 
Are our seedsmen blind to this fact, or 
are they simply indifferent? And are 
they and the nurserymen unconscious 
of the nation-wide barter and trade 
that is going on among serious ama- 
teurs who divide and share their 
treasures down to the last detachable 
bit that knowledge of this great craft 
shall increase and interest in it be 
kept alive? And that because the 
dealers will not, or at all events do not, 
cater to the demand. 


“A few years ago one of our most 
progressive nurserymen, who has since 
died, told me that at a gathering or 
convention of his fellows, he was se- 
verely taken to task by the head cf 
another large nursery firm for his ef 
forts to collect and introduce new 
plants to the American gardening pub- 
lic, on the grounds of “let well enough 
alone.” This is significant and alarm- 
ing. Of course there are persons here 
and there in the horticultural trade of 
our country who are doing good and 
progressive work, and to them all 
honor and gratitude is due. But the 
situation on the whole needs a deal 
of improving.” 





GIVEN CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


Among the exhibits at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the American National 
Nurserymen’s Association at Chicago, 
The Elm City Nursery Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., staged an attractive ex- 
hibit of BOX-BARBERRY, the new 
dwarf form of Berberis Thunbergii, 
also a specimen plant of the IBOLIUM 
Privet, the new hybrid form between 


Ibota and Ovalifolium, which is 
quite as hardy as Ibota and 
very much _ resembles’ California 


Privet in habit and general ap- 
pearance. Both were given a Certifi- 
cate of Merit by the Association. The 
Aurora Nursery Co., of Aurora, IIl., 
staged a fine plant of Cotoneaster 
Acutus which also received a certifi- 
cate. 
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CINCINNATI. 


Business is fairly active as far as 
summer business is concerned. The 
supply has shortened very consider- 
ably but still at the time of this writ- 
ing there is enough to go around. 

Roses are fairly plentiful. The 
white ones, however, are on the short 
side of the market. The carnation re- 
ceipts are much smaller than they 
were a fortnight ago. Easter Lilies 
and Rubrum Lilies may be had. They 
are of good quality and are proving 
good property. Gladioli are selling 
well. Hardy Hydrangea meets with a 
fair demand. Snapdragon may be had. 
Other offerings are Water Lilies, 
Feverfew, Candytuft, Coreopsis and 
Cornflower. 

Greens of all kinds are in a good 
supply and are selling well. 





ST. LOUIS. 


Julius Koening, City Forester, has 
resigned and Park Commissioner Cun- 
leff has appointed Fred Pape, former 
assistant forester. 

The annual picnic of the St. Louis 
Florists’ Club will take place the 17th 
day of July at Ramona Park. 

Henry Ostertag was overcome by 
the heat at his store last week. He 
was removed to his home. His son, 
Charles, took care of the store. 





BULLETIN OF PEONY NEWS. 


Bulletin of Peony News No. 8 con- 
tains an important and interesting ar- 
ticle by A. P. Saunders on “How to 
Hybridize Peonies.” Professor Saun- 
ders writes largely from personal ex- 
perience and what he says should be 
of no little value to all interested in 
this kind of work. This bulletin con- 
tains the paper by Wm. A. Peterson 
of Chicago, already reproduced in 
HorRTICULTURE On the subject “How 
to make the most money out of an 
acre of Peonies.” Various other notes 
and comments will be read with inter- 
est by peony growers. 





NEW ENGLAND. 

John J. Williams, florist, 1224 Cam- 
bridge street, Cambridge, Mass., has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. His 
liabilities are given as $3,774, and his 
assets as $95. 

John Moscarillo of Torrington, Conn. 
is to build an addition 160 feet long to 
his present range of greenhouses. 





Gerard Schimmel, a graduate of a 
horticultural school in Holland, who 
came to Connecticut to work in the 
Pierson greenhouses in Cromwell and 
then for a time was one of the night 
supervisors in the Connecticut Hos- 
pital for Insane, is to go to California 
to engage in business. 


The following is from “The Whirl- 
ing Hub” column of the Boston Her- 
ald: 


Give Herman H. Bartsch of Way- 
erley, credit for being a green house 
man of the old school. He believes in 
the up-keep of his grounds on the out- 
side of his greenhouse as well as the 
inside of the houses themselves and 
knows well how to make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before. 
Passengers getting off the cars, at the 
end of the Waverley line, generally 
stop and look over “Herman’s” place. 
They can’t help it. 





NEW JERSEY FLORIST MARRIED. 


Mr. Chris Sanderson, the hustling 
young florist of Pine Ridge Green- 
houses, and Miss Mary Powell, of Wal- 
lace avenue, were made man and wife 
at the new parsonage on West Centre 
street. Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson went 
to Atlantic City on their honeymoon 
and on their return will reside with 
Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Heritage, on 
Glover street (where Chris has made 
his home since coming to Woodbury) 
until their new home is built near his 
greenhouses.—Woodbury, N. J. Times. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Pennock Bros. were recipients of 
quite a windfall of orders for memo- 
rial services of Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw at Moylan, Pa. Every state in 
the Union was represented and prom- 
inent men and women in all walks of 
life contributed. It took three big de- 
livery automobiles to convey the trib- 
utes. We understand that only two 
pieces came from any other florist 
outside of the Pennock Bros. who en- 
joyed a practical monopoly on this im- 
portant occasion. 


Recent visitors have been H. Reeve 
Darling, Darling Flower Shop, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Mr. Miller, Miller Floral 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


George Anderson still remains seri- 
ously ill, much to the regret of his 
many friends. 


RET 
OBITUARY. 


Thomas J. Wolfe. 


Thomas J. Wolfe, one of the best 
known florists of Texas and former 
president of the Texas State Florists’ 
Association, died last week after an 
illness of a year. 

Tom Wolfe has been a resident of 
Waco for the last 27 years. He was 
born ‘in Birmingham, England, Sep- 
tember 19, 1875, and was reared in 
India, where he attended school as a 
boy. He came to Waco with his par- 
ents from Bombay, in 1892, and had 
lived here since that time. 

He took active charge of the floral 
house established by his father, James 
Wolfe, at the latter’s death, 
years ago, and the firm was incorpor- 
ated and known as Wolfe, the Florist, 
which became a household designation 
in Texas. 

The organization of the Texas State 
Association of Florists was due largely 
to the efforts and progressive tenden- 
cies-of Tom Wolfe. In recognition of 
his worth, he was made a lifetime 
member and a director of the Society 
of American Florists. He was also a 
director in the Florist Telegraph De- 
livery. 

When war was declared on Spain 
by the United States, in 1898, Tom 
Wolfe enlisted as a member of the 
Second Texas, and he was given the 
rank of quartermaster sergeant. He 
served until the war ended. 

Mr. Wolfe had been a Mason for 
many years. He belonged to Hella 
Temple Shrine, Dallas; was a Knight 
Templar and past exalted ruler of 
Waco lodge of Elks. Mr. Wolfe was 
also a Knight of Pythias, a Rotarian 
and a member of the Lion’s club of 
Waco. 


some 





Carl Swenson. 


Carl Swenson, aged 66 years, is 
dead at Winsted, Conn., after a linger- 
ing illness. Mr. Swenson, who w-s 
born in Sweden, came to this country 
when 19 years of age, and has been a 
resident of Winsted for the past 
twenty-five years. He was one of the 
best known florists in the state. He 
is survived by one daughter, Mrs. 
Walter Fiston; two sisters, Mrs. Pet- 
erson of Memphis, Tenn., Mrs. Fea- 
holm of MHousten, Tex., and one 
brother, Jacob Swenson of Chicago. 
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Very satisfactory progress with the 
campaign fund was made during the 
week just past, as our list of sub- 
scriptions will denote. But such prog- 
ress must be twice as satisfactory if 
we are to obtain a consummation of 


the plans of our committees. There 
is a large body of florists who have 
not heeded our many and constant ap- 
peals for subscriptions, most of whom 
have the best of intentions, as is 
proved when approached by a per- 
sonal representative. 

Just as an instance: On Thursday 
of last week, A. L. Miller, chairman of 
the Publicity Committee for Long 
Island, N. Y., accompanied by Director 
Joseph A. Manda and “Secretary 
Young, visited the florists located on 
the south side of the Island and in 
every case received a subscription. 
These florists all seemed to be well 
posted as to the work of the campaign, 
and its resulting benefits. Mr. Miller 
is satisfied that everyone in the trade 
will subscribe when called upon by 
special representatives. But why wait 
until a personal call is made, when it 
is so easy to mail a check to the Sec- 
retary? In a few days visits will be 
made to the florists on the north side 
of the Island and, without doubt, the 
same result will be forthcoming. 

Some of our representatives are 
doing laudable work, particularly Guy 
French, Chicago; Robert Newcomb, 
West and Northwest; L. J. Reuter, 
New England; Robert Kift, Philadel- 
phia; A. F. Longren, Chicago, and M. 
A. Vinson, Cleveland. Our staff of 
representatives will be materially 
augmented in the near future. 


The Delay in Signs. 


To the florists who have experi- 
enced delay in the receipt of the glass 
signs they have ordered we offer the 
following explanation, taken from a 
recent letter from the Rodwell Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, makers of the signs: 

“We have had considerable diffi- 
culty for the last six weeks in getting 
glass, as the glass situation is in very 
bad shape. The factories only turn- 
ing out about 50 per cent of their out- 
put during the last season has made 
a shortage of glass and sometimes it 
takes quite a while to get certain 
sizes. We placed a contract three 
months ago for glass and some of it 
we have not received as yet although 
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the contract called for all of it to be 
delivered by July list; however, we 
think that the glass people now have 
enough to give us some so that we can 
get a few of your signs ahead to take 
care of the shipments more promptly.” 


New Subscriptions. 


The following subscriptions have 
been received and are in addition to 
those previously announced, annual- 
ly for four years, unless otherwise 
stated: 


George W. Keyser, Babylon, L. I. 
a a Floral Co., Chatham, 
Wm. Munt, St. Clair, Mich........ 
; ae Stahelin, Redford, Mich., 

GEOR PERF  o 6.on0 2 ccbindscces 
Central Floral Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
— & Vandergrift, "Monroe, 
Otto H. Cron, Monroe, Mich ..... 
Schramm Bros., Toledo O., addi- 

OE Siccccccnccsarncpsesotsodne 
Max Spenner, Toledo, O........... 
Helmar Flower Shop, Toledo, O.. 
ese eS See err 
John Assa, Chicago, Ill.........0. 
J. C. Meier, Morton Groves, Ill.... 
Chas. N. Miller & Bro., Morton 

GE ls? db dscns phiwssesiviases 
Mh, peers Greenhouses, Niles, 
T. D. Kefke, Marshfield, Wis..... 
ba O. Demmler, Eau Claire, 
N. Dahm, Morton Grove, Ill....... 
O. F. Eskil, Iron Mt., Mich., addi- 
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> & LeCluse, Blue Point, 
The Bool Floral Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Neal BE. Boyle, Malden, pS 
Port Alleghany Greenhouses, Port 

Alleghany, Pa., one year........ 
J. A. Tapscott, Owensboro, N. Y.. 
Wm. M. Ferguson, Phila., Pa.... 
Chas. B. Stahl, Phila., Pa........ 
T. Neilson Geiger, Phila., Pa..... 
J. C. Rennison Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Groves Floral Co., Atchison, Kan. 
Adgate & Son, Warren O., one yr. 
John W. Foote, Reading, Mass... 
Leslies Greenhouses, Amesbury, 

MaGs., OME YOAP...ccccccssccccce 
Jas. — Jr., Coatesville, Pa., 

Ce ES See 
Cc 2. "Tecaned, N. Brook, Pa., 

QU EE hc-0 v0.05 i cde sesnsecortace 
Enos W. Kohr, Lancaster, Pa., 


y 
Moraio Bros., Rye, N. Y........+« 
John ge Allentown, Pa....... 
bt ashen . Barkham, Ridgewood, N. 
Arthur Dummett, Inc., Mt. Ver- 
non, Wei.cededes 6 000.006 60s sn cod 
Wollrath & Sons, Waltham, Mass. 
H. <A. Ryan, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., additional ............... 
.H.& J.C. Ryder, Wantaugh, 
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w. Cc. *“MeCollom, Tetip, Us, estes 
J. Bennett & Son, Blue Point, i. 
Julius Chevaly, Blue Point, L 7 : 
Henry Weston, Hempstead, 
Herman Mamietsch, Rockville 
re ee et SPIO Ter Tete 
Cc. R. Ankers, Rockville Centre, 
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M. Matheron, Baldwin, L. I...... 
George Peters & Sons, Hemp- 
atom, Ta. Te cescsacocicyeveceseve 
Chas. Fish, Blue Point, L. I...... 
John Young & Co., New York 
City, N. Yoccccccccccccccescvece 
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27 
Frost & Spence, Greenville, O., one 
JOOP » .cacccotesecsnc ceversoccsese 5.00 
Henry H. Barrow, Whitman, Mass. 10.00 
H. Staeps, Elm Grove, Wis....... 10.00 
Max Fuerning, E, Paterson, N. J. 5.00 
W. H. Culp & Co., Wichita, Kan. 10.00 
John Scott Estate, Brooklyn, ie tke 10.00 
R. A. Elliott, Morristown, N. J.. 25.00 
Ae N. Eskesen, Madison, N. x 10.00 
“> D apernds Madison, N. 2 + one 
10.00 
100.00 
Previously reported..........+s++- 39,142.50 
DOOE) ~ o vvcccsesevessvcvescceesees $40,132.50 


JOHN YOUNG, Secy. 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
July 5, 1919. 





MR. BLOSSOM OPENS AN OFFICE. 


Mr. Harold Hill Blossom has opened 
an office for the practice of landscape 
architecture at 10 Milk street, Boston. 
Mr. Blossom is a graduate of Am- 
herst College. He received the degree 
of Master of Arts from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1906 and the degree of 
Master of Landscape Architecture in 
1907, which was the first year this 
degree was given. Mr. Blossom made 
a trip to Europe in 1906 for study and 
on July ist, 1907, entered the office of 
Olmsted Brothers, with whom he has 
been continually connected for twelve 
years. On the Seattle Exposition 
work Mr. Blossom was Mr. James F. 
Dawson’s assistant for the last 
five months previous to the opening of 
the fair; and a few years later, at the 
San Diego Exposition, he was the 
resident representative of Olmsted 
Brothers. 





BOSTON. 

The flower market is fairly good, 
considering that this is the month of 
July. Prices are of course better than 
a year ago, but the demand is about 
the same, Carnations are coming in 
more slowly, some being good but the 
average running rather poor. Gladioli 
are fair in quality and more are com- 
ing in daily. There is a miscellaneous 
lot of other flowers, but they do not 
sell readily. 

Manager Thurston of the Flower 
Exchange leaves Saturday for a two 
weeks’ vacation at Fair Haven. 

P. Welch is spending the summer 
at Old Orchard Beach, Maine. 

The Florists’ Association of Boston 
is having its first annual outing today 
(Saturday) at Wardhurst, Lynnfield, 
with a dinner as one of the features. 

A runaway automobile broke the 
plate glass window of Penn’s, 124 
Tremont street, last week. Several 
people were somewhat injured. 

Myron Ford of East Weymouth, a 
well known flower grower, is spending 
a vacation at Lake Winnepesaukee, 
N. H. 
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Apparently considerable interest has been 
A chance aroused by the article on “What Causes 
to help Brown Patches on the Lawn,” published in 
the June 28 number of HorTicuLrure. 
The material for this article was furnished by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. But it seems 
that Professors Osborne and W. F. Kraut, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Department of Botany, 
have been working along the same lines. In fact, they 
issued a paper in 1918 which antedated the work of the 
Department at Washington. Professor Kraut writes 
that a great amount of data has been collected at the 
Amherst Station, with the expectation of publishing a 
bulletin later. The work is nearly completed, but just 
now it is desired to make some further tests of the vari- 
ous treatments in the field before publishing results. 
Professor Kraut is asking for the help of HorticuL- 
TURE’S readers. He writes as follows: “I wonder if 
you could be of assistance to us in locating lawns or put- 
ting greens where this disease is found. We are prepared 
in this state this year to carry on a limited number of 
experiments, providing we can find a location.” The 
editors of HorticuLture will be glad to have letters 
from anyone who is having trouble with brown patches 
on the lawn, in order that the college may be helped in 
its experiments. 


There is no better way to advertise than to 
Floral show your goods, always providing, of 
amenities course, that they are what you represent 
them to be. It may be true, quite likely is, 
that the American Rose Society was not thinking about 
advertising when it sent its gift of garden beauties to the 
American Press Humorists’ Association when the latter 
had their convention in Philadelphia last week, but as 
a result of what they did the Society and its work have 
been given a great amount of worth while publicity. At 
the banquet a corsage boquet of fifty rosebuds was pre- 
sented to each of the lady guests by Samuel S. Pennock 
on behalf of the American Rose Society and with their 
compliments. The following letter accompanied the do- 
nation and was read by the president of the association 
and received with much applause but with nothing like 
the joyful glee expressed by the ladies over their roses: 
“In honor of this auspicious occasion the American 


Rose Society takes the liberty of sending its little tribute 
to the Joyful Geniuses, (who so eternally shed their rays 
of mirth on a sorrowful world) and in so doing, it takes 
the opportunity of expressing its appreciation of the 
many lightsome hours the humorists of America have 
given each and every one of our members both in sun- 
shine or when the dark clouds of sorrow or adversity 
have shadowed their lives. 

“June is the month of roses and your association has 
shown that in selecting June as its convention month you 
have the sublime and joyful spirit in the highest degree 
and the members of the American Rose Society feel that 
they also all belong to the same happy family. 

“On your part you say it with: 

‘Quips and cranks 
and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles.’ 
“On our part we say it with roses. 

“And so, each in our own little way, we add to the 
glory of the Creator and the Gayety of Nations. 

“We are very glad that we have been given this oppor- 
tunity to voice our appreciation in a form which we are 
sure you will all appreciate.” 

The following poetical and heartfelt acknowledgment 
was sent by President Alexander in formal acknowledg- 
ment of the donation : 

Dear Mr. Pennock: July 2, 1919. 
We thank you for the kindly thought 
That prompted you to send us 
The roses that the sunshine caught 
And used but to befriend us. 
And if we had but ta’en apart 
Each sweet array of posies 
I know we'd find your kindly heart 
Concealed among the roses. 


The roses now have east and west 
And north and south far traveled 
And sentiment left unexpressed 
By fate must be unraveled ; 
But with the spirit’s latitude 
This thought each heart discloses : 
You still may find our gratitude 
Concealed among the roses. 
Accept, sir, the sincere appreciation of the ladies of 
our party and the hearty thanks of the American Press 
Humorists. Grir ALEXANDER, President. 


_ Another Side of the Early Closing 


Question 
Boston, Mass., July 3, 1919. 

Gentlemen :—While we have tried very hard to create 
shorter hours for our employees we find it a difficult 
task, especially here in Boston. 

Many of our out-of-town customers usually get their 
orders in late, therefore our place must be opened until 
the last order is filled. While we are greatly in favor of 
shorter hours you can readily see above conditions. 
Many of the out-of-town florists can hardly afford to 
keep a continual supply of fresh cut flowers, as their 
orders are usually irregular. When an order comes their 
way the first thing they do is call up the wholesaler, de- 
pending upon him to supply him on short notice. Our 
motto is to give quick service and prompt attention to 
all orders. Under present conditions we are unable to 
do any better. At some future time, when the out-of- 
town florists will arrange for shorter hours, we will be 
able to do likewise. Yours truly, 

Henry M. Rosinson & Co., Ino. 
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The season of the Regal Lily is now 
at hand. In New England gardens 
this is the week when this lily holds 
its court and queens it over other gar- 
den beauties. And right worthily does 
it deserve the sceptre for by the uni- 
versal consent of all in whose gardens 
it grows it has no peer in the realm 
of lilies. Three years had passed 
since last I saw it in bloom when on 
full half a million blossoms expanded 
to the shrine at Roslindale and saw 
full half a million blossoms expended 
and more in bud—a _ witchery of 
beauty, a dream of delight. The heat 
of the day was intense yet the lily 


seemed to be*dancing with exuberant 
joy, like healthful youth on holiday, 
glorying in the very joy of living. Its 
cheeriness was infectious and invig- 
orating, and when I finally tore my- 
self away from this gorgeous field I 
felt almost contented with my lot. 
Since its introduction in 1911, it 
has withstood unscathed the climate 


THE REGAL LILY 


By E. H. Wilson, Its Discoverer 


of Boston, has flowered and ripened 
fruit annually, and has given rise to 
millions of offspring. No other lily 
can claim such a record. It is a mar- 
vel of hardiness and adaptability. 
The narrow, gracefully recurved 
leaves are singularly attractive and the 
color combination in the flower ex- 
quisite, the pale to wine-rose exterior, 
the clear canary-yellow throat, the 
waxy white, lustrous mouth translu- 
cent and the rose color reflected as a 
delicate blush on the interior, the 
golden yellow authors with their 
cohesive pollen, and the _ viscid, 
glistening stigma—altogether a pic- 
ture of rare beauty. Often six to a 
dozen flowers top a yard high stem 
which though slender is rigid and tense 
as steel, and quite frequently each 
bulb gives rise to two or more stems. 
The fragrance is agreeable even in- 
doors, and the cheery aspect of the 
flowers give it additional value for 
the sick room in home or hospital. 
Not only is the Regal Lily perfectly 
hardy but it forces well and there 
seems no valid reason against its be- 


coming the Easter Lily of the future. 
Where apples will grow this lily will 
thrive. It loves sunshine, good drain- 
age, leafsoil and loam, but rich 
manure and chemical fertilizers are 
fatal. 





A PLANT NO LIVING THING WILL 
TOUCH. 


One of the most interesting plants 
we have in the Atlantic States is the 
Virginia Wild Ginger. It is found in 
both the Virginias and as far south as 
Georgia. There are several other 
species in the Atlantic States as far 
south as Florida and northward to 
Connecticut. The plant grows in very 
hilly and wooded places, says the 
American Forestry Magazine and is 
easily recognized by its kidney shaped 
leaves and curious purplish brown 
flowers. These flowers grow one toa 
stem. No living thing will eat its bit- 
ter leaves and you rarely see the 
flower unless you hunt for it, for they 
hide themselves out of sight if possi- 
ble. 





ACRES OF REGAL LILIES 
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not always please, the flowers were often too small. 


LIFE SIZE OF FREESIA FISCHERII 








There is a keen demand for 


FREESIAS 


in color, but people have been clamoring for more distinct colors, for larger blooms; the mixed colors did 





Rud. Fischer, the Freesia Wizard of San Gabriel, Cal., has been experimenting with colored Freesias 
for fourteen years. Under those Southern skies he has been breeding, creating, improving, segregating, 
discarding, until he had selected from millions of seedlings, a very few exceptionally beautiful types of 


wonderful colors and of very 
large blooms, the stock of 
which he has been quietly in- 
creasing and which he is now 
ready to put on the market. 

For several years we have 
been negotiating about the 
sale of his finest creations; 
we have been watching them 
with great interest; last 
Spring we flowered them, 
through the courtesy, of that 
eminent Horticultu¥fist, Mr. 
T. A. Havemeyer, in his con- 
servatories at Brookville, L. 
1., and we are proud that we 
have finally secured the ex- 
clusive sale of the finest crea- 
tions of Mr. Rud. Fischer. We 
offer: 


FREESIA Fischerii 


The incomparably beautiful; the 
choicest in its color, selected 
from millions of seedlings; the 
finest, largest, purest, strongest 
and most fragrant. $10.00 per 
hundred, $75.00 per thousand. 


FREESIA 
Mrs. Chas. Hamilton 


Selected from many thousands of 
picked varieties for its beautiful 
appearance, most pleasing shade 
of soft, pinkish lavender; the 
color reaches well down the 
throat; very large flowers, seven 
to eight carried on long, stiff 
stems, holding the flower erect; 
foliage reaching well up the 
stem, very fragrant. $15.00 per 
hundred. 


FREESIA Mrs. Chas. Pike 


Remarkably fine, large wide-open 
flowers, a %-inch band of red- 
dish lavender runs around the 
edge of a white flower; strong 
grower, stems 18 to 20 inches, 
standing up well; foliage lux- 
uriant, coming well up the stems. 
Splendid keeper, from 8 to 10 
buds, very fragrant. $15.00 per 
hundred. 


FREESIA Katherine Watkins 


While the flower is not quite so 
large as the others, it is a Free- 
sia “Par BExcellence” for color; 
beautiful salmon-buff, from 4 to 
6 buds open at one time; grows 
nearly two feet tall, with narrow 
stiff foliage on wiry stems; is a 
great keeper, highly fragrant; 
truly a wonderful flower, $15.00 
per hundred. 


The Wholesale Trade is invited to correspond with us regarding trade prices 


John Scheepers, Inc., *S"Suiss 2 Stone St., New York 
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THE WORTH OF THE SHOWS. 

Ten years ago when I started Hill- 
crest Farm I was given a bit of advice 
by one of our leading florists which I 
did not follow—to put my farm into 
the hands of some competent gardener 
for five years and after myself spend- 
ing that time in sauntering abroad to 
return to find my gardens made. That 
advice was not and will not be fol- 
lowed at Hillcrest. For I want the 
fun of reading the catalogues in win- 
ter, of watching the buds start out on 
the new shrubs in the spring, and of 
attending the flower shows in the 
summer, where I learn who is grow- 
ing better strawberries than we are at 
Hillcrest, who has their roses fresher 
for the exhibition or perhaps there is 
some perennial or fruit which we have 
not yet grown at Hillcrest. 

From Stillman in Westerly, Rhode 
Island, we have grown some beautiful 
cactus dahlias, but last summer in 
Horticultural Hall we saw the Lily 
Grand grown by Thomas Murphy of 
Peabody which excelled in size and 
beauty any white one in our garden. 
So, of course, we wanted it and are 
eagerly waiting for it to blossom. It 
was at the Horticultural Show that I 
learned there was a perennial aster 
which blossoms in June. It is now 
growing in my garden. Mr. Wilson 
has wandered through Korea and 
Japan for the beauty of my garden. 
Some of his plants have come to me 
through Mr. Farquhar’s catalogue, oth- 
ers through the kindness of Professor 
Sargent and Mr. Vandervort of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum. The first time I met 
Mr. Wilson I almost overwhelmed 
him by my enthusiasm for it was 
through his wanderings that the beau- 
tiful Montana Rubens clematis had 
blossomed so wonderfully in my gar- 
den that spring. 

We cannot all go to Korea, and the 
memory I brought back from Japan 
was of fences hung with golden rice 
zigzagging over the fields, of dramatic 
scenes in which the actors were made 
of living chrysanthemum plants, of 
pine trees drooping their dark green 
boughs over the gray walls around 
the Mikado’s palace in Tokyo—a wall 
which suggested our own fruit wall in 
front of tall white pines at Hillcrest. 


We cannot all wander through China . 


and Japan, but if the public wants 
to know about flowers, wants to grow 
the old ones and the new in their gar- 
dens by frequenting the horticultural 


shows they will find not only the flow- 
ers but the men who know how to 
grow them. 

At half past eight on the days of the 
shows I start for the farm where my 
car is filled with the flowers, fruits 
and vegetables we are to show that 
day. Then Mr. Mezit, who has charge 
of growing our vegetables and fruit 
trees, or Mr. Allen, who is starting 
what is going to be one of the best 
preserves of wild flowers in New Eng- 
land, goes with me to Boston, where 
we have a busy time at Horticultural 
Hall till twelve o’clock, when all must 
be labelled and in order for the show. 
There I learn whether I made a mis- 
take in keeping control of my farm if 
I want it to grow all that can be grown 
in vegetables, fruit, berries and flowers 
in New England. Also I learn what 
is being done on other farms and gar- 
dens. : 

The Horticultural Society is one of 
the oldest institutions in Boston. For 
generations my family has been in- 
terested in it. It is my duty as well 
as my privilege to give it my support. 
We are all proud of its records. Yet 
these last few years for various rea- 
sons, its exhibitions have not been as 
good as formerly. For these last five 
years I have seldom missed an exhi- 
bition. I have watched the people. at 
those shows, people coming from hot 
crowded homes where they struggled 
to keep a geranium alive, children 
bringing younger children with them 
for they had found a sunny place on a 
roof where they were growing a few 
vegetables and flowers. These memo- 
ries are of days before this world’s 
war was fought in Flanders and in 
France, not only that those countries 
might be free from the oppression of 
Germany, but that a greater democ- 
racy might prevail throughout the 
world. We are going through the hard 
days of reconstruction, days difficult 
for both labor and for capital, days in 
which there has been such a demand 
for the raising of food that there has 
never been a greater opportunity for 
our horticultural societies to show 
what they can do. Yes, it is harder 
to have the land well filled today 
when we have to pay over three dol- 
lars a day for our labor, than it was 
when we could get good help for a 
dollar and a quarter a day, but let us 
give the men who raise their own flow- 
ers and vegetables an opportunity to 
help us. They have worked hard to 


improve their strawberries, to bring 
their roses to perfection. Let us open 
the doors of Horticultural Hall to them 
every Saturday through the summer 
that they may bring their choicest 
blossoms to us that we may show them 
our best fruit and flowers in the feel- 
ing of mutual co-operation, in the 
spirit of democracy for which our 
young men have laid down their lives 
for. 

“The holy supper is kept indeed; 

In what we share with another’s need, 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 

three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and 
me.” 
M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Farm, July 2, 1919. 





WHEN TO SOW GRASS SEED TO 
INSURE A GOOD TURF. 

Beyond a doubt, as has been proven, 
late August, all of September, and 
early October, are the best months (in 
the latitude of Philadelphia, at least) 
for the sowing of grass seeds, for any 
purpose whatsoever. Particularly is 
this true in the formation of putting 
greens and fairways. 

The idea that the spring months 
only are suitable is rapidly being 
supeseded by the newer practice, 
which is, and has been, working out 
very well. 

Probably the chief good reasons, if 
there are no others, for late summer 
and autumn sowing, are the facts that 
the nights are cooler—and there is a 
certain amount of natural moisture 
furnished by heavy dews if there are 
no rains. Further, the growth of 
weeds and other undesirable plants is 
practically over at that season, which 
is an important factor in the elimina- 
tion of a poor ,turf. Again, the spring 
months are busy times for all other 
kinds of work, and it is not always 
possible to devote the care to prepar- 
ing the ground for putting down a per- 
manent grass, which is available later 
on. 

Most of the large undertakings now 
for grass seed sowing are done at the 
time recommended above. It is fre- 
quently thought that the approaching 
winter has a serious effect upon the 
young grass, but as a matter of fact, 
this is not generally so. The more 
snow we have, the better. 

Grass established in the late sum- 
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A View at Sunnybrook Golf Club, Chestnut Hill, Pa. Grounds Sown Extensively with Michell’s Grass 
Seeds 


Michell’s Recleaned Grass Seeds 


For Putting Greens, Fairways, Bunkers and Teeing Grounds, and in fact for every purpose, are 
immediately recognized by authorities to be of a superior quality. 
Many varieties of grass seeds are short in supply—better cover your wants now. 
August, September and early October are the right times to sow grass seeds. 


Write for illustrated large catalog and list of satisfied golf club clients. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE, 


i ARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 














mer or autumn will start its rapid 
growth early in the spring; long be- 
fore you could think of getting the 
seed sown if it were left until that 
time. The time as advised above will 
gradually replace all others for sowing 
seasons, 
J. F. BrRapLey. 





SWEET PEA SHOW AT BOSTON. 


The Sweet Pea Show at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Saturday and Sun- 
day, aroused considerable interest. 

AWARDS FOR FLOWERS — John 
Allen French Fund — Sweet Peas— 
Twenty-five sprays, any white variety: 
ist, Wm. G. Taylor, Constance Hinton; 
25 sprays, any crimson or scarlet: 
1st, Wm. G. Taylor, King Edward; 25 
sprays, any deep pink: ist, Wm. C. 
Taylor, Hercules; 25 sprays, any lav- 
ender: ist, Wm. G. Taylor, Florence 
Nightingale; 25 sprays, any purple: 
1st, Wm. G. Taylor, Royal Purple; 25 
sprays, any other color: ist, Wm. G. 
Taylor, King Manuel; best vase, white, 
12 sprays to a vase: Ist, Wm. G. Tay- 
lor, Constance Hinton; best vase pink: 
1st, Wm. G. Taylor, Hercules; best 
vase lavender: ist, Wm. G. Taylor, 
Florence Nightingale; best vase scar- 
let: Ist, Wm. G. Taylor, King Edward; 


best vase, any other color: 1st, Wm. 
G. Taylor, King Manuel. Iris Kaemp- 
feri—collection of not less than six 
varieties, filling 25 vases: ist, Miss 
Cornelia Warren. MHollyhocks — 24 
blooms, not less than 4 varieties: Ist, 
Miss Cornelia Warren; 2d, Wm. C. 
Winter. 12 spikes: Ist, Clifford W. 
Walker; 2d, Faulkner Farm. Collec- 
tion of wild flowers, named: Ist, Hill- 
crest Farm; 2d, Mrs. F. C. Upham. 

Gratuity: BE. A. Clark, Larkspur and 
Gladiolus. 

AWARDS FOR FRUITS—Benjamin 
V. French Fund, No. 2—Cherries—Any 
red variety, 96 specimens: Ist, Hill- 
crest Farm; 2d, Faulkner Farm. Any 
black variety, 96 specimens: ist, Mrs. 
R. Goodnough; 2d, Faulkner Farm. 
Any white or yellow variety, 96 speci- 
mens: Ist, Mrs. M. J. Merrill; 2d, 
Faulkner Farm. Currants—Three va- 
rieties, 48 clusters each: ist, John 
Bauernfeind. One variety, 48 clusters: 
1st, John Bauernfeind. Gooseberries— 
Three varieties, 48 berries each: Ist, 
John Bauernfeind; 2d, Wm. C. Winter. 
Any white or yellow variety, 48 ber- 
ries: 1st, John Bauernfeind; 2d, Wm. 
C. Winter. Raspberries—Four varie- 
ties, 48 berries each: Ist, Hillcrest 
Farm. Any red variety, 96 berries: 
1st, John Bauernfeind; 2d, Mrs. R. 
Goodnough. 


Gratuity: Mrs. R. Goodnough, basket 
of small fruits. 

AWARDS FOR VEGETABLES— 
John A, Lowell Fund—Beans—String, 
50 pods: ist, Faulkner Farm, 2d, Hill- 
crest.Farm. Carrots—Any variety, 12 
specimens: 1st and 2d, Hillcrest Farm. 
Peas—Any variety, 50 pods: ist and 
2d, E. A. Clark. Potatoes—Any variety, 
12 specimens: ist, Hillcrest Farm, 
Uncle Gideon; 2d, the same for Harly 
Ohio. Tomatoes — Any variety, 12 
specimens: ist, Faulkner Farm, John 
Baer; 2d, the same for Carter’s Sun- 
rise. Collection of Vegetables—8 va- 
rieties: Ist, Hillcrest Farm. Collection 
of Vegetables—4 varieties: 1st, James 
A. Neal; 2d, BE. A. Clark. 

Gratuity: Faulkner Farm, collection 
of ten varieties of tomatoes. 





AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 

The tenth annual meeting and ex- 
hibition of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety will be held in the Arcadia audi- 
torium, Detroit, Mich., during the con- 
vention of the Society of American 
Florists, August 19-21. It is expected 


that there will be a large attendance, 
as much of interest is to be presented. 
The gladiolus is constantly growing in 
popularity and there is no reason why 
the society should not take in many 
new members. 
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“The Telegraph Florist” 
Member of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


124 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 























A. T. BUNYARD 


NEW YORK 
413 Madison Ave. at 48th Street 
I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
A EAA ee Fe rT. BD. Aa. 


Quality and Reliability 
WARBURTON 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Deliveries ef Fiewers end Pinants 
i FALL BIVER end contiguces 
a ee 




















G. E. M. STUMPP 


761 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 


DANKER 


Albany, New York 











The best of F. T. BD. Service alwags 








For aT 


Park St, Boston.’ 














DARDS— FLORIST 


oe a KE. Cor. ef Madisen Ave. 
“4th 8t., New York, fer 44 Years 


onan SERVICE, FAIR PRICES 
Members ef Florists’ am Delivery 


SAVING STAMPS “eee 
HIGH GRADE PLANTS 
Fer Retail Stores a Specialty 


ASK FOR LIST 
THOMAS ROLAND, Nahant, Mass. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


we The Florist 
by automebile in Bast, West 


and ‘South, Ornette. Clan aw a 











Flowers by Telegraph 


Leading Retail Florists Listed by 
Towns for Ready Reference. Orders 
transferred by telegram or otherwise 
to any of the firms whose address is 
here given will be promptly and prop 
erly filled and delivered. 


Albany, N. Y.—Danker. 

Besten—Thos. F. Galvin, 1 Park Bt. 
Besten—Penn the Flerist, 124 Tremont 8t. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Wilsen, 3-5 Greene Ave. 


a N. Y.—8. A. Anderson, 440 Main 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Palmer’s, 304 Main 8t. 


Ch: o—William J. Smyth, Michigan 
Ave. and Sist 8t. 


| ceamaaed O.—J. M. Gaseer Ce., Buclid 
ve, 





Cleveland, O.—Adam Graham & Gons, 
6523 Buclid Ave, 


Pas: 0.—Kaeble Bres., 1836 W. Mth 


Cleveland, 0.—The Smith & Fetters Coe., 
735 Buclid Ave. 


Denver, Col—Park Fileral Ce., 1663 
Broadway. 

Detroi Mich.—J. Lae se es maga bone 
corner Stesuay and Gratiet A 

Bast ee N. J.—fimith, > Flerist. 


Fall yy “6 New 
Besten has and 38 N. Mais St. 


Kansas City, Me—Samuel Murray, 1617 
Grand Ave. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Murray the Florist, 
232 Union St. 


New Yerk—David Clarke's Sens, 2130- 
2141 Broadway. 


New Yerk—A. T. Bunyard, 413 Madison 
Ave., at 48th St. 


New York—Dards, N. B. corner 44th St. 
and Madison Ave. 


ae Yerk—G. B. M. Stumpp, 761 Fifth 


PRL York—Kottmiller, 428 a Ave. 
d 49th St., alse alse Vanderbilt Hotel. 


ae York—Max Schling, 785 5th Ave. 


Omaha, Neb—Hess & Swebeds, 1415 
Farnum 8&t. 


Philadelphia—F. M. 136 So. 52nd 
St., 13 So. 60th 8t., 212m Girard Ave. 


Philadelphia—Chas. H. Grakelow, Broad 
St. at Cumberland. 


Providence, R. I.—Johnsten Bres., 88 
yee 8st. 


o Lasia, Mo.—Fread C. Weber, 4326-26 
Olive St. 
ee N. Y—¥F. B. Pier- 
son Co. 
Teronte Can.—J. H. Dunlop, 818 West 
Adelaide St. 
Washington, D. C.—Gude Bres., 1214 F 


st 
Washington, D. C.—George H. Cooke, 


Connecticut Ave. and L Bt, 
reester, Mass.—Randall’s Flower Shep, 















Worcester, 
22 Pearl 8t. 
THE 


ip FLORIST 


‘Member F. T. D. Service 
232 Union Street :: New Bedford, Mass. 





JOHN — 


Cor. Broadway and Gratiot Aves. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Artistic Designs . . . 
High Grade Cut Blooms 


We cover all Michigan ane 
sections of Ohiec, lotlens ond Cnenan 














SUDE BROS co. 
sneer 
Strw 


GUDE BROS. CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery 


























WILSON BROOKLYN 


a maea 5 — Ave. INEW YORK 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 
Phones, Prospect €800-€801-6802 


DELIVERIES IN NEW YORK, BROOK- 
LYN aad LONG ISLAND 
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“I SERVE” 
The Largest Popular Priced Heuse in 
Philadelphia 


F. M. ROSS 


Send orders to 
186 So. 52nd Street, Philadelphia. 
Other Stores 
18 So. 60th St., 212 BE. Girard Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


Orders from all except members ef 
the F. T. D. must be accompanied by 








remittance. 
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CHICAGO 


Michigan Ave. at 3ist Street 


Member Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 


Send Your Orders te 


WILLIAM J. 


SMYTH 


Prompt Auto Delivery 
Service 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


Randall’s Flower Shop 


HARRY L BANDALL, Prepricter. 
Member Fieriets’ Telegraph Delivery 





S.A. ANDERSON 


440 Maina St., Buffalo, X.Y. 
ANDERSON service means fresh, sturdy 
Stock and prompt Geliverics in BUFFALO, 
LOCKPORT, NIAGARA FALLS and 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


HESS & SWOBODA 


FLORISTS 
Telophenes 1501 and L 1538 
4416 Farnum St. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


KNOBLE BROTHERS 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
We are well equipped to handle 


your orders, 
1886 W. 2th Street | CLEVELAND, 0. 














THE SMITH & FETTERS 60. 


738 Euetlid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Flewers of Every Kind in Season 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHAS. H. QRAKELOW =.7-o. 


Everything in Flowers 
Broad Street at Cumberland 


™ Park Floral Co. 


B. E. GILLIS, President. 
E. P. NEIMAN, Secretary. 


Member Flerists’ Telegraph Delivery 
DENVER, COLORADO 























Little Ads. in our Classified Buyers’ Direc- 
tory bring big returns to the advertiser. 
Anything wanted by florists, gardeners, 
park and cemetery superintendents, etc., 
can be sold through this medium. 

Don’t fail to read over these Ads. in each 
issue and you may find one or more that 
will prove profitable to you. 


as all 








OK 
IN THE 


National Capitol 


WASMINGTON, DO. ‘ 
CLEVELAND 
A. GRAHAM & SON 


wet et et ret 
r .D. 
KANSAS CITY 
oun 9 Orders te . 


1017 Grand Avenue 
































DAVID CLARKE’S SONS 


Deliver orders from any part of the country te 


New York City 


Write er Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, - New York 
Telepheome 1552-1553 Columbus 


KOTTMILLER, Florist 


426 Madison Ave. and 49th St., New 
York. Also Vanderbilt Hotel 
Telephone, Murray Hill 783 
Out-of-towm Orders Solicited. Lecatien 
Central. Persenal Attentien. 


Memnber F. T. D. Asso. 


Providence, Rhode ‘sland 
Johnston Brothers 


LEADING FLORISTS 
38 Dorrance Street 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 











When wtiting to advertisers kindly 
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eo Service 
eed Better 


785 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


“Says It With Flowers’ 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FRED C. WEBER 
4326-28 Olive St. 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery Association 
NOTICE INITIALS. We have one store only 





CLEVELAND 


Euclid Avenue 


The Far-Famed Flowers of 


TORONTO 


Delivered em mail or telegraph order 
day caanibentn chorus. ae aan 


JOHN H. DUNLOP 


8-10 West Adelaide &. - TORONTO, ONT. 
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I. HYMOFF 


Dealer in 


TWINE OF ALL KINDS 
Seconds and Cotton Shoe Twine 


260 Devonshire Street BOSTON, MASS, 
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We invite you to meet with us in 


CONVENTION 


on August 12, 13, 14 and 15, 1919 
BANNER YEAR for CANADIAL HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters Prince George Hotel, York and King Streets, 


TORONTO 


For convention patticulars and exhibition arrangements write 
Alexander Simpson, Secretary, 11 Queens Park, Toronto, Can. 














For All Flowers in Season Call on 


THE LEG NIESSEN CO. 


1201 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














EDWARD REID 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
1619 -21 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHOICE BEAUTIES, ORCHIDS, VALLEY, RSSES 
and all Seasoneble Varieties of Cut Flowers 


Wired Toothpicks 


W. J. COWEE, Berlin, Ki. Y. 


20,900...92.235 58,900...99.% Gampie tre. 
a. ~~ BA, 


GEORGE B. HART 


WHOLESALE FLORIST 
24 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 























WHO IS WINNING THE FIGHT — YOU OR 
YOUR PLANT ENEMIES? 


Kill the Plant Lice and Parasitic Fungi Spores on Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Vegetables, Palms, Bay 
Trees, Exotic Plants, Etc., Poultry, Animals, Etc. 


SULCO-V.B. so'+ 


s DO iT 
SULPHUR-FISHOIL-CARBOLIC-COMPOUND 


A Combined Contact Insecticide and Fungicide — Ready for 
Immediate Use — In Very Convenient Form. 


At Your Dealer or Ditect—Go to Your Dealer First 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE 
ADDRESS 


COOK & SWAN CO., Inc. 


148 Front Street. Dept. H. NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
BOSTON OFFICE 141 MILK STREET, GEORGE H. FRAZIER, Manager. 
Live Longer, Live Better - Eat More Fruit and Vegetables 
Say It With Flowers 

















BOSTON FLORAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 
DEALERS IN 


Cut Flowers & Evergreens 
Manufacturers, Exporters and 
Importers, Preservers of Cycas 

Office, Salesrooms and Shipping Dept. 
15 OTIS ST. and 96 ARCH ST. 

BOSTON, MASS, 
Phone, Main 2574-3525 


Unknown customers kindly give refer- 
ence or cash with order 





IF You Want Anything from Boston Get Ii 
From Hemry M. Robinson & Co. 
Fer Safety Place Your Orders With Us 


HENRY M. ROBINSON & Co. 
2 Winthrop Square and 32 Otis Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

















CUT FLOWER BOXES 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO 


MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








J. A. BUDLONG 


184 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Wholesale Growers of Cut Flowers 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


AND ALL OTHER SEASONABLE STOCK 


Shipping orders have most careful attention always 
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H. E. FROMENT 
Wholesale Commission Fiorist 
Cheice Cut Flowers 
Mew Address, 143 West 28th St. NEW YORK 
Telephemes: 2260, 2201, Madison Square. 


—WM P. FORD— 
Wholesale Florist 
107 W. 26th Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 5335, Farragut. 
Call and inspect the Best Bstablisment 
im the Wholesale Flower District. 














WALTER F. SHERIDAN 


Wholesale Commission Dealer in 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


133 West 26th Street, New York 
Telephons—i#t2-1643 Madison Square 


GEO. C. SIEBRECHT 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
rmons {¢03|ramuucor NEW YORK 


E.G. HILLCO. 


Wholesale 


RiOoHtRaonn,eD, IND. 
Teen melon Maitheaitewe whem arithag. 


REED @ KELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture all our 
Motel Designs, Baskets, Wire Work & Novelties 
d are dealers in 


an 
Decorative Glassware, Growers and 
Fleriste’ Requisites 


THE KERVAN CO 


wns soe tg Be 


Beech tn Amores Wit rite fer [estrated 
Cataleg of Greens and Fierists’ Supplies 


119 W. 26th %. - - NEW YORK 









































WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 
Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 


A First Class Market for all CUT FLOWERS 


28 Willoughby St, _Broeklys, N.Y. 
HENTZ & NASH, Inc. 


Wholesale Commision Florists 


S35 and 57 West 26th Street 
Telephone N 165 
hene Xo. 7 NEW YORK 





























Sete omen 1a —Rbee Miadreom 





HENRY M. ROBINSON CO. OF NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


SS-S7 West 26th Street 


1 a aa 
MAURBION L. GLASG, Treasurer 


nS renee Ge Bioko 








The House for Quality and Service 


ZECH & MANN 


"We are Wholesale Florists Doing 
a Strictly Wholesale Business 


30 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 





WAICHIGAN CUT FLOWER 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION FLORISTS 
(eat Paes Bedies toe 
Hardy Fancy Fern Our Specialty 


764 RANDOLPH ST, DETROIT, MICH. 





WILLIAM F. KASTING Co. 


Wlrhnolesalece Ficrists 
568-570 WASHINGTON STREET - BUFFALO, N. Y. 








“wena . This te 
our supply 





WE WANT MORE SHIPPERS 


ef New York ree at & needa oe 
ot Reese. W. 


means and best returns are AB} ny By consigned 62 ts. 
Address Youur Betyemente i 


UNITED CUT FLOWER CO. Inc. 
111 W. 28th St., NEW YORK 


have every facility and 


D. J. Pappas, Pres. 














ARNOLD ARBORETUM NOTES. 

Rosa multibracteata is one of the 
last of the new Chinese Roses to flow- 
er. It is an attractive plant with small 
leaves and small flowers in clusters, 
the clear pale pink petals being deeply 
notched at the apex. Vigorous young 
shoots of this Rose are thickly covered 
with bright red prickles and greatly 
add to its beauty at the time when 
it is in flower. 

Rosa gallica var. officinalis is flower- 
ing for the first time in the Arboretum. 
It is one of the Province Roses and is 
sometimes called Rosa provincialis. 
The large, handsome, partly double red 
flowers are more fragrant than those 
of most modern Roses. This Rose is 
common in several old gardens in the 
town of Medfield in this state. No 
one now knows when and by whom it 
was brought there. It has long been 
known in French gardens, and there is 
a beautiful picture of it by Redoute in 
his great work on Roses published in 
Paris more than a century ago. There 
is a form of this Rose with paler- 
colored flowers which is growing in a 
garden in Weston in this state which 
was brought from New Hampshire 
where it is said to be common in old 
gardens. Tradition credits the Hugue- 
nots with having brought this Rose to 
America. 

Tripterygium Regelii is flowering 
well again this year in the Shrub Col- 
lection and on Hickory Path near Cen- 
tre Street. It is a near relative of the 


Bitter Sweet (Celastrus) and a native 
of Japan and Korea. It is a half climb- 
ing shrub with stems sometimes forty 
or fifty feet long in its native coun- 
tries, large, long-pointed, dark green 
leaves, and small white flowers in 
great terminal clusters which are fol- 
lowed by three-lobed and three-winged 
fruits. This plant flowered in the Ar- 
boretum when not more than three 
feet high. The small plants have 
erect, self-supporting stems, but large 
plants will need the support of trees, 
shrubs or rocks over which to stray. 
This hardy shrub is well suited for 
covering rocky banks or hillsides in 
our northern states. 

Rhododendron (Azalea). viscosum, 
which is the latest of the Azaleas to 
flower in the Arboretum, is in bloom. 
It is a common plant in the swamps of 
southern New England where it is usu- 
ally known as “Swamp Honeysuckle.” 
The small, pure white, clammy flowers 
which continue to open during several 
weeks are hidden by the new shoots of 
the year which are often fully grown 
before the first flowers open, and the 
great value of this Azalea is found in 
the fragrance of the flowers which 
makes the neighborhood of an Azalea 
swamp delightful. Although it grows 
naturally in swamps, this Azalea grows 
equally well transferred to a garden 
border or to a hillside, as on Azalea 
Path in the Arboretum where many 
of these plants are now covered with 
flowers. 
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ECTICIDE © 


@ave your plants and trees. Just the 
se. yy sa er use. 
Des ug, Brown an 
Green es es Le ~ rand 

y, nts, ete., without 
injury to’ plants and ‘without odor. 
Used accord to direction, our stand- 
ard Insecticide will prevent ravages on 
TFen-peneasep ana berm) _ 

on- es an rmless to 
and plant. Leading Seedsmen and 
acne have used it with wonderful 


Destroys Lice in Poult uses, 
Fleas on Dogs and all Domestic Pot’ 
= = : wash for dogs and other 

nimals. elieves man; 
wacer 80 0 80 oN, ge. Dilute with 

3 Pint, 60e.; Quart, 900. 

% Gallon, $1.50; Gallon, $2.50; 5 Gale 

lon Can, $10.90; 10 Galion Can, $20.00. 

Directions on package. 


LEMON OIL COMPANY 
Dept. S. 420 W. Lexington St, Deftimere, Md. 











IZAKf 
Wrenn 
CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 











The Recognised Standard Insecticide. 
A spray remedy for green, black, white fly, 
thrips and soft scale 

Quart, $1.00; Gallem, $3.50. 


FUNCINE 


For mildew, rust and ether blights affect- 
ing flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
Quart, $1.00; 


VERMINE 
For ee] worms, angie See and other 
worms working in the soil. 
Quart, $1.00; 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 








When wititing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 


World’s Oldest ard Largest 
Manufacturers of 


FLOWER POTS 
WwHyr? 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








CAMBRIDGE NEW YORE 





the glass in driving. Galvan- 
ized and will not rust. No 


= or lefts 
Peerless Glazing Point 
like 








. - _—— 


Mastica is elastic and tenacious, admits of 
expansion and contraction. Putty becomes 
hard and brittle. Broken glass more easily 
removed without breaking of other glass 
as occurs with hard putty. Lasts longer 
than putty. Basy te apply. 





THE DETROIT CONVENTION OF 
THE S. A. F. AND O. H. 


Preparations for the Detroit con- 
vention, August 19, 20 and 21, are ap- 
proaching completion. Everybody con- 
cerned is more than satisfied with the 
prospects for a successful gathering, 
and a bumper attendance is already 
assured. The trade exhibition prom- 
ises particularly well, most of the ex- 
hibition space has been reserved, and 
it is more than likely that the balance 


will be disposed of long ahead of the 
convention. Secretary Young will be 
in Detroit about July 20, and will re- 
main there until the close of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The following are among those who 


‘have engaged space in the Trade Ex- 


hibition: 

Pittsburgh Cut Flower Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; The McCallum Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Kroeschell Bros. Co., Chi- 
cago; Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y.; Kanawha Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
Benj. Hammond, Beacon, N. Y.; Poehl- 
mann Bros. Co., Chicago; Gnatt Co., 
LaPorte, Md.; S. S. Pennock Co., 
Philadelphia; American Bulb Co., Chi- 
cago; Duro Paper Products Co., Chi- 
cago; J. G. Neidinger Co., Philadel- 
phia; Alex Henderson & Co., Chicago; 
Burlington Willow Ware Shops, Bur- 
lington, Ia.; Allan N. Humason, Chi- 
cago; Foley Greenhouse Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; Vaughan’s Seed Store, New 
York-Chicago; American Greenhouse 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Wertheimer Bros., 
New York; John A. Evans Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia; M. Rice Co., Philadelphia; 
Schloss Bros. Ribbons, Inc., New 
York; Robert Craig Co., Philadelphia; 


H. Bayersdorfer Co., Philadelphia; 
Lion & ‘Co., New York; H. F. Michell 
Co., Philadelphia; Skinner Irrigation 
Co., Troy, O.; Lord & Burnham Co., 
Chicago-New York; Ionia Pottery Co., 
Ionia, Mich.; Cohen & Hiller, New 
York; B. Hammond Tracy, Inc., Wen- 
ham, Mass.; Joseph Heacock Co., 
Wyncote, Pa.; Hitchings & Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; A. L. Randall Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 





PATENTS GRANTED. 


Copies of any of these patents can 
be obtained by sending fifteen cents in 
stamps to Siggers and Siggers, patent 
attorneys, Box 9, N. U. Ins. Bldg., 918 
F St., N. W., Washington, D. C., by 
mentioning HorTICULTURE: 

1,306,705. Plow. Charles H. Melvin, 
Moline, Ill., assignor to Deere & Co., 
Moline, Iil. 

1,306,900. Planting Attachment for 
Cultivators. Roy A. Hines, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

1,307,327. Wheel Cultivator. James 
L. Van Nort, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1,307,383. Plow-Tractor, Stop Draft- 
Gear. Benjamin Umbower, Royer, 

Pa. 

1,307,408. Plow. Andrew Jackson 
Marshall, Richmond, Tex. 

1,307,672. Automatic Cultivator At- 
tachment for Plows. Oliver Warren 
Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1,307,790. Detachable Plowshare Edge. 
Peter Auguest Nordquist, Ogden, 
Utah. 

1,307,795. Draft Adjustment for 
Plows. Eugene S. Smith, Pittsburg, 
Kans. 

1,307,918. Plow. Alexander Mitchell, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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ORIGIN OF THE GREENHOUSE. 


Like everything else, the modern 
greenhouse is a product of evolution, 
says Harold A. Caparn, in the June 
number of Architecture. It began in 
the seventeenth century under the 
form of glazed frames set in front of 
a wall on which fruit trees were 
trained to keep the sun’s light anda 
heat within. Also, later, to conserve 
the heat of a flue within the wall. 
Then it became a room with windows 
for the storage of plants in winter like 
the orangeries at Versailles and else- 
where. Gradually the windows grew 
larger, but even up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century a roof was 
considered unnecessary, as it was be- 
lieved that glass overhead would allow 
the artificial heat within to escape. 
As soon as it was discovered that the 
roof could be glazed as well as the 
sides without undue loss of heat, the 
modern greenhouse came into being, 
the supports diminished to the mini- 
mum required to support the glass 
and, as might be expected, the latest 
thing in glass houses is a steel frame 
with the lateral supports almost sup- 
pressed, and with even bent panes of 
glass replacing the old fashioned 
eaves. Thus the greenhouse has con- 


tinually travelled further from the 
architecture from which it first arose. 








DREER’S 
FLORIST SPECIALTIES 
New Brand New Style 
‘RIVERTON’ HOSE 


Furnished in lengths up 
to sco ft. without seam or 
joint. 

The og for rk FLORIST 

-inch, by c. 
5 of ~a * rie. 
2 Reels, sooo ft.“ 18 c. 

-inch, - 8@ « 

Is, soo ft., “ xrg3¢c. 
Couplings furnished with- 
out charge 
HENRY A. DREER 


14-716 Chestnut St., 
HILADELPHIA, PA, 

















INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING 


Practical instruction is offered in 
vegetable, flower and fruit gardening, 
greenhouse and nursery practice, to- 
gether with lectures, laboratory, field 
and shop work in garden botany, zoo- 
logy, pathology, landscape design, soils, 
Plant chemistry and related subjects. 

The curriculum is planned for the 
education of any persons who would 
become trained gardeners or fitted to 
be superintendents of estates or parks. 
Students may be admitted at any time. 

Circulars and other information will 
be mailed on application. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


Bronx Park NEW YORK OITYy 











SWEET PEAS UNDER GLASS. 
By William Sim, 


Sweet peas are being taken up by 
many new growers who are looking for 
accurate information about the best 
ways in handling peas. Mr. William 
Sim is recognized as one of the best 
growers in the country, for which rea- 
son the facts about his methods as 
given in the American Sweet Pea 
Bulletin should prove valuable. Mr. 
Sim says: Seeds may be planted if 
the house is ready, directly where they 
are to grow. This is the best practice. 
If the house is not ready they may be 
sown in beds and transplanted or sown 
in pots and transplanted. In sowing 
the seeds we use a marker 244 inches 
deep and 2% inches apart; this is 
made about 12 feet long so that a row 
can be marked off in a few minutes. 
One seed is dropped into every hole 
and the soil pressed together over the 
seed. It is essential, if good Sweet 
Peas are desired, that the plants 
should be grown the greatest length of 
time at as low temperature as possible 
until near the period when you wish 
the plants to bloom, when it will be 
necessary to increase the temperature 
in order to produce color and have the 
plants hold their buds. What seems 
to trouble most growers are mildew, 
aphids, red spider, bud drop and meth- 
od of staking. 

Mildew is brought on through im- 
proper ventilation and manipulation 
of the steam pipes. From observations, 
mildew always starts in the house 
where the air is dead in the two cor- 
ners where the steam supply enters. 
The headers of the steam coils being 
located there, an undue amount of heat 
is given off at all times, unless these 
are thoroughly insulated. Once the 
mildew starts in corners, and the 
house gets into a wet, clammy condi- 
tion, the fungous spreads over a whole 
house in less time than it takes to 
write these lines. I have never used 
anything for a remedy, believing that 
prevention was a better course than 
trying to cure, and have not been 
troubled to any extent with it. 

Aphis will appear, and unless held 
in check will soon ruin a crop. We 
have used, for many years, fumigating 
tobacco dust, “Killm Dead” brand. As 
soon as aphis shows itself we give the 
house what we call a double dose, that 
is, two applications the same night, 
giving the first at dusk and the other 
about 10 to 11 o’clock. This keeps the 
smoke in the house the whole night 
and will kill most of the aphids. On 
the following night we give a single 
dose, setting off at dusk. In a house 
41 feet wide we use three rows of 12- 
inch pie plates, placed every 8 feet 


apart for a double dose and 16 feet 
apart for a single dose. We cover the 
bottom of plate with 1 inch of tobacco 
dust, making the center slightly coni- 
cal. In setting the dust off we use an 
ordinary oil can filled with wood alco- 
hol. We light the end of the spout and 
squirt a few drops of the flaming 
liquid into the dust, which will com- 
mence to burn a very little. 





CHICAGO TO DETROIT. 

The Wabash railroad has been 
chosen for the trip of the Chicago 
Florists’ Club and friends to the an- 
nual convention of the Society of 
American Florists at Detroit, Mich., 
August 19-21. Special Pullman sleep- 
ers for the exclusive use of the party 
will be in Wabash train 12 leaving 
Dearborn station, Dearborn and Polk 
streets, Monday, August 18, at 11.25 
p. m., due Detroit the following morn- 
ing at 7.50 o’clock. 

The fare one way, tax included, is 
$8.82. Pullman fares are: Lower 
berth, $2.16; upper berth, $1.73; seat, 
$1.08. 

Delegations from the north, south 
and west are invited to join the party 


at Chicago. 
MICHAEL BARKER, 


Chairman Transportation Committee, 
Chicago Florists’ Club. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS. 


August 9-10, Boston, Mass.—Exhibi- 
tion of gladioli and phlox by Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Wm. 
P. Rich, secretary, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 

September 9-11, Hartford, Conn.— 
Fall flower show of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society. Alfred Dixon, 
secretary, Wethersfield, Conn. 

September 11-14, Boston, Mass.— 
Dahlia, fruit and vegetable exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Wm. P. Rich, secretary, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 


September 16-17, Ardmore, Pa.—Ex- 
hibition of dahlias, outdoor cut flowers . 
and vegetables of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. David Rust, 
secretary, 606 Finance Building, Phila- 
delphia. 

September 18-19, Providence, R. I.— 
Dahlia show of the Rhode Island Hor- 
ticultural Society. E. K. Thomas, sec- 
retary, Kingston, R. I. 

September 23-25, New York—Dahlia 
exhibition under the auspices of the 
American Institute of the City of New 
York and the American Dahlia Society 
at the Engineering Society building, 
25-33 West 39th street. Wm. A. Engle- 
son, secretary board of managers, 322 
West 28rd street, New York. 
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NEW ROSES FOR REGISTRATION. 

The following roses have been 
offered for registration in the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, and have been ap- 
proved by the Rose Registration Com- 
mittee. Unless objections are received 
within three weeks of the date of this 
publication, the registration will be- 
come permanent: 


Rosa Hybrida Max Graf. 


Parentage: Probably a cross. be- 
tween Rosa rugosa and R. setigera. 

Description: Habit of plant, bushy 
and climbing. Character of foliage, 
glossy, resembling Rosa rugosa. Free- 
dom of growth and hardiness, a free 
grower and _ exceptionally hardy. 
Flower, bright pink with golden cen- 
ters; single, a profuse bloomer. Pet- 
alage, like Rosa rugosa. 

The rose is similar to rugosa and 
setigera, but is different in rarely pro- 
ducing seed, and is superior for its fo- 
liage which is seldom attacked by in- 
sects and attractive throughout the 
entire season; excellent for planting 
in mass effects or for a pillar. 

Introduced by James H. Bowditch 





Frank W. Dunlop. 
Class: Hybrid Tea. 


Parentage: Seedling of Shawyer x 
Russell. 
Description: Habit of plant, strong, 


vigorous. Character of foliage, dark, 
glossy green. Freedom of growth and 
hardiness; strong grower, free from 
black spot. Flower, large, rose pink, 
with a solid high-built bud. Fra- 
grance, strong. 

Petalage: 45 petals well reflexed. 
Freedom of bloom and lasting quality; 
very free and a good keeper. 

Introduced by John H. Dunlop, Rich- 
mond Hill, Ontario, Can. 





Mrs. Sterling. 
Class: Hybrid Tea 
Parentage: Antoine Revoire x un- 
named pink seedling. 
Description: Habit of plant, strong, 


vigorous. Character of foliage, large 
and luxuriant. Freedom of growth and 
hardiness; free-growing, hardy varie 
ty. Flower, large, clear rose pink, fra- 
grant bud with full petalage of good 
substance. A free bloomer, with good 
lasting qualities, 
Introduced by John Cook. 





Glorified LaFrance. 


Class: Hybrid Tea. 
Parentage: Frau Karl Druschki x 
Russell. 











CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Advertisements in this Department, Ten Cents a Line, Net 
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BULBS 
Cc. KEBUR & SONS, HILLBGOM, My 
Bulbs of all descriptions. Welte to 
NEW YORE B. CH, 8-10 Bridge 





OANNAS 
For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, get new 
rice list, THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
est Grove, Pa. 








CARNATION STAPLES 
Split conentiens uickly, easily and 


ed. P lisbury's C Carnation 
Staple, - = 35c. ; ‘or - 
paid. ‘I. 0 LESSORY. BF .-4 





Strong Field Grown L. I. Carnation 
Plants. Ready August 15. Orders being 
booked now; Order Now to be sure of them. 
Enchantress, White Enchantress, Enchant- 
ress Supreme, Matchless, Alice, Beacon, 
Alma Ward, first size $12’ per 100; second 
size $10 per 100 

I. M. RAYNER, Greenport, N. Y. 








CELERY PLANTS 


Celery Plants, Easy Blanching; now 
grown exclusively b y 90% of Kalamazoo 
rowers in place of "Jolaen Self Blanching. 
Strong a ready for the field; $2.25 per 
1,000 ; $6.00 Cash. BRILL CEL- 
BRY GARDENS, Kalamazoo, Mich 





CELERY AND LATE CABBAGE PLANTS 
Celery: Golden Self-blanching, White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, $2.00 
per 1,000. Cabbage: ae Ballhead, 
Late Flat Dutch, $1.50 per 1,000. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 








DAHLIAS 
Peony Dahlia Mrs. Frederick Grinnell 
$10.00 per clump. Cash with order. 
JOHN P. PROONEY, New Bedford, 





DAHLIAS 
New Paeony Dahlia—Jobn W' 








Newest, Handsomest, Best. New wie, new 
form and new habit of growth, stock 
of best cut-flower varieties. fend t of 
wants to PEACOCK DAHLIA 
rlin, 
KENTIAS 


Kentia Belmorenan—Averaging 3 and 
leaves, good strong plants out of te *. 
pots at $15 per ss assune 7 on 
application. J. 4H. 711-741 
Hamilton Ave., North pn N. J. 








Peonies. The oy greatest collection, 
1200 sorts. Send for list. C, BETSCHBER, 
Canal Dover, O. 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 
Live Sphagnum moss, orchid peat and 
orchid bask ehwage on hand. LAGER 
& HURRBLL, Summit, N. J. 





VINES 
promestng 4 A Foliage Vines, choice 
collection. Se, Specimen, Pet and Tub 
own for ummedia te eff Clim 
oses. J. TROY, Mount Hissariik Nur 
sery, New Bochelle 'N. Y. 








WIRE WORK 


WILLIAM BD. HEILSCHER’S WIRE 
WORKS, 264 Randolph St., Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE.—2 greenhouses 100 x 25, with 
or without 4 acres land, inside 30 days. 
M. L. TIRRBPLL, 105 Randolph, Mass. 











Description: Habit of plant, extra 
strong grower. Character of foliage, 
medium. Freedom of growth and hardi- 
ness, free, but not very hardy. Flower, 
large to very large, silvery pink, fra- 
grant. Petalage, unusually full and 
heavy. Freedom of bloom and lasting 
qualities, medium and very good. 


The rose is similar to LaFrance, but 
is different in having a much larger 
flower, is deeper pink, and is superior 
to LaFrance because of its very long 
stem and deeper pink, large flowers. 

Introduced by John Cook. 


Pink Beauty. 
Class: Hybrid Tea. 
Parentage: Ophelia x My Mary- 
land. 
Description: Habit of plant, strong, 


vigorous grower. Character of foliage, 
strong and heavy. om of growth 
and hardiness, very and hardy. 
Flower, medium in sizé, clear pink, 
fragrant, bud long-pointed. Petalage, 
full: - Freedom of bloom and lasting 
qualities, very free and lasting. 


Introduced by John Cook. 


Mrs. John Cook. 
Class: Hybrid Tea. 


Parentage: Ophelia x three un- 
named seedlings. 


Description: Habit of plant, un- 
usually strong grower. Character of 
foliage, large and leathery. Freedom 
of growth and hardiness, very free. 
Flower, white, suffused with delicate 
pink, large, deep cup-shaped, fragrant, 
bud long-pointed. Petalage, large, 
waxy. Freedom of bloom and lasting 
qualities, unusually free and lasting. 

Introduced by John Cook. 





Panama. 


Class: Hybrid Tea. 

Parentage: Frau Karl Druschki x 
unnamed pink seedling. 

Description: Habit of plant, strong 
grower. Character of foliage, heavy. 
Freedom of growth and hardiness, 
strong grower and very hardy. Flow- 
er, large, silvery pink, cup-shaped, fra- 
grant, bud long-pointed. Petalage, 
large, medium double. Freedom of 
bloom and lasting qualities, free and 
lasting. 


Introduced by John Cook. 
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somer or Usequalled Fuel Economy 


Kroeschell Boilers, the best by test since 
1879. Forty years’ experience. 


THE QUALITY PLACE OF BOSTON 


Regarding the Kroeschell, it is the 
best we have ever had and satisfac- 
tory beyond our expectations. It heats 
up especially quick and has saved us 
considerably already in the price of 
fuel. When we are in need of another 
boiler we will give the Kroeschell the 








No Masonry—No Tubes 


TUBELESS BOILER 


When You Buy-—Get a Kroeschell 


3,016,286 sq. ft. of glass was equipped with 
Kroeschell Boilers during the year of 1916. 


OHIO’S CELEBRATED CYCLAMEN 
SPECIALIST 


After using your No. 12 Kroeschell 
Boiler I came to the conclusion that 
had I to install more boilers it would 
be the Kroeschell and no other. It 
really is a pleasure to heat, no trouble 
- get the desired heat in a very short 

me. 














first consideration. 
(Signed) WM. W. EDGAR CO., 


WAVERLEY, MASS. | Kroeschel Bros. Co., sag 


(Signed) CHRIST. WINTERICH, 
DEFIANCE, OHIO. 























Today is the day to 
place your order for 
Sash Operating Device 
or Greenhouse Fittings 
which you are in the 
market for. Prices are 
going to remain un- 
changed and we are 
The Concern that has 
the right goods at the 
right price. Write us 
today for further in- 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


GREENHOUSE GLASS 


Free from Bubbles wevbes 
Uniform in Thickness ‘i ‘and Copyrights 


PAINTS and PUTTY 


Greenhouse White {Semi"nete) ane 





formation. 


ADVANCE Co. 


Richmond, Ind. 951 Elm st 








Florists Prefer 
It will pay you to get our estimates. 


THE DWELLE-KAISER ce. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Trademarks 


Difficult and rejected cases spe- 
cially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. 
Over 30 years’ active practice. Ex- 
perienced personal, conscientious 
service. Write for terms. 

Address 


PATENT LAWYERS 
Box 9, National Union Building 
Washington, D. ©. 


Semi-Paste) The 
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WATERER’S 
SUPERIOR GRASS SEED MIXTURES 


We devote very great care in preparing mixtures of grasses, and we are perfectly 
convinced of their superiority, owing to the yearly increasing demand and the 
many unsolicited testimonials received. Mixtures of grasses to order of any 
formula furnished. No charge for mixing. 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


Waterer’s “Special” Evergreen Lawn Mixture 

This is the very finest mixture that can be made, 
and should always be used where a very fine lawn 
is wanted. It is composed of a combination in prop- 
er proportions of the best natural lawn grasses, so 
as to produce a continuous good lawn from early 
spring until late in the fall, and the ingredients are 
the highest grade of recleaned seeds only. 

Waterer’s “Popular” Evergreen Lawn Mixture. In 
this mixture the quantities of some of the more ex- 
pensive grasses are reduced or left out in order to 
bring the price down to a moderate figure. 

Waterer’s Mixture for Shady Places. A mixture of 
grasses best adapted for sowing in shady places, 
where other grasses will not thrive. 





Waterer’s Putting Green Mixture. A mixture of 


extra fine grasses that will make a close, firm, green 
and lasting turf. 


Waterer’s Tennis Court Mixture. A mixture of 
extra fine grasses for tennis courts, and which will 


make a firm, green and lasting turf of the finest tex- 
ture. 


Waterer’s Polo Ground Mixture. A mixture of fine- 
leaved and deep-rooting grasses, forming a strong 
and lasting turf that will stand hard usage. 


Waterer’s Permanent Pasture Mixture. Containing 
only the most suitable grasses that will afford an 
abundant and nutritious food supply for stock. 


Chairmen of Committees on Golf Clubs, etc., are invited to write us for advice and estimates on any work they 
want done. August, September is an ideal time to sow but write now as the finer grass seeds are in short supply. 
This applies also to Estate Superintendents and others. Write us now. 


HOSEA WATERER 


-109 SOUTH SEVENTH 


PHILADELPHIA 


STREET 











In Writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 











